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glossary where, for instance, he gives as the 
etymology of oil (out) the form o il, proposed 
by Mr. Tobler, never even mentioning the 
etymologies hoc Mud and hoc illic. 

Before we end this review we must, however, 
mention one more laudable feature of the work. 
The poem is interspersed with excellent sum- 
maries, pointing out the places where the Ox- 
ford MS. is evidently incomplete and stating 
what must have been expressed by the missing 
passages. Mr. C. has wisely refrained from 
borrowing from the other manuscripts of the 
poem. Had he exhibited as much caution in 
his transcription of the text of the Oxford MS., 
his edition would not call forth the severe cen- 
sure which it is sure to receive from any one 
in the least conversant with the history and 
bibliography of the 'Chanson de Roland.' 

Adolphe Cohn. 
Harvard University. 



A Practical Method of Learning Spanish : in 
accordance with Ybarra's System of Teach- 
ing Modern Languages. By General 
Alejandro Ybarra. Published by Ginn 
& Co., Boston, New York and Chicago, 
1885. i2mo, pp. 326. 

We have before us a handsome little volume 
embodying a plan of teaching one to speak 
and understand the Spanish language without 
the study of grammar, the author basing his 
system on the principle that ' a child learns 
first to speak and understand what is said to 
him, and then goes to school to learn the 
reason and the rules of all that he already 
knows how to say.' The work consists of fifty 
lessons, each divided into three parts, the first 
containing ' important words and phrases, 
idiomatic constructions peculiar to the lan- 
guage, and exercises in the conjugation of the 
verbs,' all to be learned by heart ; the second, 
a reading exercise with the translation oppo- 
site, and the third, 'a practical conversation 
which ought to be translated from English into 
Spanish, and from Spanish into English.' At 
the end of the book are found some ' rules of 
pronunciation for those who study without a 
teacher.' 

In the consistency with which this plan is 
carried out as well as in the choice and the 
arrangement of the material, the author dis- 



plays considerable ingenuity and skill. The 
learner is gradually and in a most interesting 
way conducted over a wide range of subjects 
covering the various phases and modes of 
life, and the reading exercises and dialogues 
have a freshness about them which, coupled 
with the real information many of them impart 
independently of the language itself, raises 
j them far above the level of those usually found 
in similar works. The English is good through- 
out and great care has evidently been bestowed 
upon expression and form. A few remarks, 
critical and other, which suggested themselves 
during the perusal of the book, may find their 
place here. 

Page 34. libreria, mentioned here besides 
biblioteca, is now antiquated and old-fashion- 
ed in the sense of ' library,' its accepted signifi- 
cation being book-store and book-trade. The 
author employs the word indiscriminately in 
both senses (cf. pp. 142, 144, 151). The lists of 
words and phrases to be committed to memory 
might, for reasons both pedagogical and practi- 
cal, have been arranged with more regard to 
the logical connection of their parts and to 
each other. Without any apparent reason, 
the very same vocabularies are repeated in a 
succeeding lesson, and again the learner en- 
counters phrases to be memorized, the mean- 
ing of which is clear in the context only. Thus, 
on p. 35 we have 'wide — narrow' and 'quick — 
slow,' repeated three pages further on. What 
is he to make out of such phrases as ' it unites 
good architecture ' (p. 38) and ' that is given 
by the open air ' (p. 43), standing, as they do, 
apart from their natural connection ? p. 48 : 
in los caballeros con quien hablS, the form 
quien must be a misprint for quienes, since 
according to the present usage quien can only 
be employed for the singular. — p. 60 : rato is 
a misprint for barato. — p. 148 : To lend interest 
to the subject, even the pun and the puzzle are 
laid under contribution. The one on 'right 
which we have here, is entirely lost in the 
Spanish translation, and will hardly be relished 
by either Englishman or Spaniard as an exer- 
cise for the memory. — p. 158: whoever you 
know, is a misprint for whomever. — p. 160-162 : 
Here we have a reading exercise on the ' Span- 
ish Language,' the history of which we should 
have liked to see somewhat more clearly and 
accurately stated. Among other things the 
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author tells us (p. 161) that ' The last vestige 
of Latinity is found in the works of Saint Isi- 
dore, of Seville, at the same time that the first 
literary effort of the new race is the Bible, 
translated by the Arch(!)bishop Ulphilas.' 
This is, to say the least, very unfortunately ex- 
pressed. It is well-known that Vulfila trans- 
lated the Bible between the years 348-380 in 
Mcesia, long before a Goth set his foot on 
Spanish ground, and nearly three centuries 
before the time of Isidore (from about 570-636 
A.D.), when with the conversion of their King 
Reccared (638) the Visigoths began gradually 
to discontinue the use of their forcible and 
richly-inflected idiom in favor of that of the 
adopted religion. — p. 171: las tranvias is a 
misprint for los t. — p. 173 : ' Me ocupare' de 
arreglar todo lo demas.' Though ocuparse de, 
meaning 'to busy one's self with,' occurs here 
and there, the best usage we think still favors 
the more idiomatic construction ocuparse en. 
Vincent Salva, for instance, in his Gramatica 
castellana, p. 299, censures Quintana for using 
de instead of en and condemns it as a galli- 
cism. — p. 243: The etymologies here given of 
some of the names of countries are in part 
rather fanciful. Thus Holland is derived, ac- 
cording to the current popular etymology, 
from the German words hohl and land signify- 
ing 'deep-land,' whereas it means 'woodland,' 
from Holtland (Germ, holz, Engl, holt) as it 
was written down to about the eleventh century 
(cf. Holtstein and similar names). Lessons 
42-46 give us in the first part a number of 
Spanish idioms and proverbs with their Eng- 
lish equivalents. The value of this collection 
would have been considerably enhanced, and 
the task of memorizing it made much less 
arduous, if, instead of enumerating these 
phrases without any apparent order, the author 
had grouped together those containing the 
same or a similar idea. 

Page 254: 'paso de buey.' Also 'paso de 
gallo.' En cada siglo suele adelantar el paso 
de un gallo, si no retrocede. E. Castelar, 
Sant. el Pos. c. 4. — 'A sus anchas,' needlessly 
repeated p. 269. — 'A tuertas y a derechas,' cf. 
synon. 'por fas 6 por neTas,' p. 276. — 'Alia se 
las haya,' cf. synon. ' con su pan se lo coma,' 
p. 260. — p. 255 : To ' apretar los talones ' be- 
long the synonymous phrases ' mostrar la suela 
de los zapatos,' p. 271, and 'poner pies en 



polvorosa,' p. 276. To 'azotar el aire' add 
'dar musica a un sordo,' and ' echar agua en 
el mar,' p. 260, also 'sembrar en arena,' 'arar 
en el mar,' p. 285. — p. 260: To 'Darse a la 
vela' belongs 'hacerse a la vela,' p. 270. — 
p. 261: To 'de buenas a primeras' cf. 'sin 
decir esta boca es mia;' to de intento add 
adrede, which like asaz, empero and other 
obsolete expressions has been revived by 
J modern writers. (P. A. de Alarcon, LaAlpu- 
jarra, p. 4; R.J. Cuervo, Romania, XII, 109). 
I To ' dejar en el tintero ' cf. ' quedar entre 
j renglones.' — To send coals to Newcastle is not 
English ; it must be carry, as the pith of the 
saying lies in the labor of carrying coals where 
they are not needed, (cf. the German : Eulen 
nach Athen tragen). This idiom ought to have 
been mentioned under 'azotar el aire,' p. 
i 2 55- — P- 2 ^6 : ' En un cerrar y abrir de ojos ' 
1 is commonly quoted with the opposite order 
, of the verbs (see, for instance, Dice, de la Ac, 
or Alarcon, La Alpujarra, p. 304). To ' en- 
comendar las ovejas al lobo' belongs 'poner 
el lobo en el corral,' p. 276. — p. 269: In 'Estar 
hecho en fuego ' en is misprint for un. — To 
' hacer de un camino dos mandados ' compare 
'de una pedrada matar dos pajaros ' (Fern. 
Cab. Clemencia, II, 18), most probably a direct 
translation from the English. — p. 270: To 
' hacer de la vista gorda ' add ' tener 6 ser de 
manga ancha.' 'Levantar a uno sobre los cuer- 
nos de la luna ' is repeated p. 285 ; to ' mas 
blando que una breva ' compare ' suave como 
un guante ' Fern. Cab. Familia de Alvareda, 
I, c. 7). — p. 273 : 'A buena gana no hay pan 
dure* The English expression of this idea 
occurs also in Spanish : La mejor salsa del 
mundo es la hambre (D. Q. II, 5). 'A moce- 
dad ociosa vejez trabajosa ' belongs together 
with 'El perezoso siempre esta menesteroso,' 
p. 283, and ' a muertos y a idos no hay amigos' 
with 'ojos que no ven, corazon que nosiente,' 
p. 294. — p. 274: 'al buen entendedor con 
media palabra basta.' The usual version of 
this proverb is : ' al buen entendedor pocas 
palabras,' or ' a buen entendedor breve habla- 
dor. To ' al fin se canta la gloria ' and the 
following ' al freir sera el reir ' belongs ' nadie 
se alabe hasta que acabe,' p. 293. — p. 275. To 
'bienes mal adquiridos,' etc., add ' lo ageno 



no hace heredero,' p. 292. — p. 276: 'To be 
without resources ' is repeated on the same 
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page. — p. 282 : To ' cuando te dieren el anillo 
pon el dedillo ' cf. ' la ocasion perdida no se 
recobra facilmente,' p. 292. — Add to 'de la 
mano a la boca desaparece (se pierde) la sopa,' 
the proverb mentioned further down on the 
same page ' del dicho al hecho hay mucho 
trecho.' But mucho is a mistake for gran; see 
for example D. Q. II, 34 and the dictionaries 
and cf. the Italian ' del detto al fatto c'e gran 
tratto.' So also in Old Spanish : 

Mas como es grant salto poral ^ielo sobir 
Tan grant ribazo aze entre fazer e dezir. 

Alex. 2301.— p. 285: The current English 
equivalent for ' tea de discordia ' is not 'torch 
of discord,' but 'brand' or more commonly 
'apple of discord.' (So also Spanish: man- 
zana de discordia). — p. 291: Under ' hacerlo 
mal, excusarlo peor' should be mentioned 
' pecado confesado medio perdonado.' — p. 292, 
To ' necesidad carece de ley' compare the 
characteristic idiom : ' la necesidad tiene cara 
de hereje.' (Luis Gongora y Argote, Letrillas) — 
p. 293: To 'mas vale pajaro en mano que 
ciento volando ' belongs ' mas vale un toma 
que dos te danS ' cited further down on the 
same page, and ' muchas candelillas hacen un 
cirio pascual ' is 'synonymous to ' el que hace 
un cesto hace un ciento,' p. 294; cf. to this 
' muchos pocos hacen un mucho,' D. Q. II, 
7. — p. 294 : ' puerco fiado grufie todo el ano ' 
renders the idea of the English, ' he that goes 
a borrowing, goes a sorrowing ' more faithfully 
than 'pan ageno caro cuesta.' 

The last four lessons are composed of exer- 
cises in the language of commerce, which no 
doubt will prove of great assistance to the man 
of business, and the book closes with ' rules of 
pronunciation (Spanish and English) for those 
who study without a teacher.' For obvious 
reasons we may confine our remarks to the 
treatment of Spanish pronunciation. These 
rules, we regret to say, will, partly from inac- 
curacy, partly from insufficiency, not aid the 
self-taught to form even an approximately 
correct idea of Spanish sounds, nay, they must, 
from the stand-point of modern phonetics at 
least, be called useless and only confusing 
even for those who enjoy the guidance of a 
teacher. 

The vowels are disposed of in a few lines 
stating their names and their most general 



sound, y not being admitted into the list. 
Nothing is said of the difference between the 
open and close e and o; as, for instance, in 
tem^r and tmio, verde, and rfrden, Cordoba; 
nothing, of the important fact that Spanish 
vowels are not slurred over as it is done in Eng- 
lish in syllables not having the primary accent. 
Imagine the pronunciation of such a word as 
desasosegadamente ! 

The diphthongs are totally ignored. How 
could the learner picture to himself the sound 
of such words as quistereis, almohadilla, or 
ayer? 

The consonants fare little better. Of b and 
v, whose sound-value is practically the same 
(cf. their common interchanging and also their 
passing over into g in the speech of the lower 
classes) it is said that they are the same as in 
English. The regular voiced lip-stop b is found 
only after m. — The breath-stops/ tc are pure 
tenues (with Sievers' leisem absatz), not pro- 
nounced, as in -English, with a forcible emis- 
sion of breath, initially, before or, finally, after 
an accented vowel. (Sievers' aspirirter 
absatz) : d shares far more the character of a 
continuant than of a stop, hence its suppression 
between vowels and its transition to voiced s 
or almost total disappearance at the end of 
words. Again, .j is not the same as in English, 
for that would, among other things, imply that 
it may be voiced between vowels ; as, for in- 
stance, in English and French (cf. wise, rose, 
phrase). See the interesting notes on the pro- 
nunciation of this sound in Storm, Englische 
Philologie, I, 28, 29, 100, 426.— '^(ee griega),' 
we are informed, "is pronounced as in the Eng- 
lish word young. It is sometimes used as a 
vowel, in which case it is pronounced like //.'' 
As the latter is said to have ' a liquid sound 
like that of// in the words brilliant and William,' 
the learner is left to conclude that the conjunc- 
tion y, for instance, has the sound of //*' in 
bri//z*ant! But enough. What avails it to 
teach the practical use of a language by the 
most practical method, if the learner is led to 
acquire habits of pronunciation which can only 
prevent him from speaking it intelligibly him- 
self and understanding it when spoken by 
others, and which he will find it almost im- 
possible to correct in any satisfactory degree ! 

I have no doubt that, under an enthusiastic 
and original teacher like Mr. Ybarra, those 
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who are in favor of a practical method of this 
kind, and willing to conform to its peculiar 
demands, may by the use of this book acquire 
a desirable facility in reading and probably, in 
some measure, even in speaking the language. 
But masters in the art of teaching are not likely 
to bind themselves by the subjects and form of 
conversation prescribed in this and similar 
manuals, while in the hands of the mechanical 
teacher dialogues the most animated, topics 
the most suggestive are commonly reduced to 
the hackneyed tunes of the street-organ. On 
the other hand, it is not believed that the study 
of this Practical Method.whether carried on with 
or without the aid of a teacher, will assist the 
beginner in acquiring anything like a mastery 
of the rudiments of the Spanish language, and 
this for the following reasons : In the work be- 
fore us, as in all similar ones thatwe know, the 
material to be memorized is composed of a 
variety of disconnected and, apart from the 
context, often meaningless vocables and 
phrases which, so far from furnishing the 
student with a readily available stock of words, 
overburden the memory and make him depen- 
dent on a larger or smaller number of undi- 
gested, because mechanically learned, phrases, 
the real import and proper use of which he can 
hardly know. Again, here as in like books, 
the most indispensable elements of grammar, 
say the verbs, are promiscuously scattered all 
over the ground, so that even the more atten- 
tive will fail to get a full survey and mastery 
of conjugation. The student is not enabled to 
use his own judgment in the formation of 
tenses ; he is, especially when learning by him- 
self, not fitted to build sentences beyond the 
small number he has committed to memory. 
The almost inevitable result of all this would 
seem to be that, though able to utter many a 
useful phrase glibly enough, he will, when 
brought face to face with a native, in nine cases 
out of ten be called upon to speak on subjects 
for which none of his memorized vocables and 
idioms can answer, and be at a loss how to ex- 
press an idea of his own. In short, the ' prac- 
tical method,' such as it is, is destructive of its 
own ends. I am inclined to think that a far 
more accurate and practical knowledge of 
modern languages can be acquired by a 
thorough study of and drill in the essentials of 
grammar, the articles, the formation of the 



plural of nouns, the adjective, the pronoun and 
especially the verb, to go hand in hand with 
careful and well-graded exercises in reading. 
In a course like this, I should think, Mr. 
Ybarra's Practical Method would render ex- 
cellent service as a reader and a help for prac- 
tice in conversation. 

Henry R. Lang. 
Charleston, S. C. 



PERSONAL. 



Mr. George Hempl, Instructor in German at 
the Johns Hopkins University, has nearly 
ready for the press A Beginner's Book in 
German. 

Mr. Hempl is about to sail for Europe where, 
for the coming two years, he intends to pursue 
special studies in English and German Phil- 
ology. 

Mr. A. H. Symth, a special student of Eng- 
lish and German at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, recently won in competitive examination 
the chair of English literature in the Philadel- 
phia Boys' High School, and has, upon special 
request, at once entered upon the duties of his 
new position. 

Dr. Julius Goebel discusses the "copyright- 
question" in a contribution to Prof. Kurschner's 
"Deutsche Schriftstellerzeitung" of March 1st. 
The 'Nation' of April 29th, commenting on the 
article at length, recommends it to German 
readers in the United States for thoughtful 
perusal. 



OBITUARY. 

Julius Schmidt, the celebrated historian of 
German literature, died suddenly on the 27th of 
March. He was born at Marienwerder in 1818, 
became an instructor at a Realschule in Berlin 
and afterwards edited, with Gustav Freytag, 
" Die Graenzboten." He was just publishing 
a new edition of the great work of his life: 'Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Literatur von Leibnitz 
bis auf unsere Zeit ' when he was called away, 
fortunately leaving, however, the whole manu- 
script finished. This new edition is a great 
improvement upon the former ones, as it has 
taken the form of an historical narrative in- 
stead of being a collection of extracts accom- 
panied by the author's remarks. Julian 
Schmidt's chief importance was that of a critic 
and as such he has had a great influence upon the 
development of modern German Literature. 
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